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Congress of American Industry, 1940 


In this issue we report on the Congress of American 
Industry held by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in New York, December 11-13, 1940. The larger 
part of the platform adopted is reprinted and a number 
of the addresses are quoted. 


Platform of American History. 
Under the heading “Safeguarding Our Freedom”: 


“1. What We Need to Protect 


“We Americans intend to remain a free nation of free 
men and women. We have faith in constitutional repre- 
sentative democracy, in private enterprise, and in civil 
and religious liberty as the inseparable fundamentals of 
our freedom. 

“Freedom, as we Americans know it, means that we 
may attend any church we prefer; elect our government 
representatives in free elections; say and write, hear and 
read what we please; live and work where we will; in- 
vest our savings in a home, in a neighborhood shop, in 
a corporate enterprise, or however else we choose. Such 
liberties as these are the most precious heritage of every 
American. . . . 


“2. Providing Our Military Defenses 

“The strength to defend America is the first concern 
of this nation. Three major problems are involved: 

“(1) To determine the vital interests to be defended, 
and how far beyond our continental borders these in- 
terests extend. This is the responsibility of government. 

“(2) To determine the nature and size of the military 
establishment, and the equipment and supplies required. 
This also is the responsibility of government. 

“(3) To produce the required equipment and supplies. 
This is the task of industry—of America at work... . 


“3. Strengthening Our Economic Defenses 

“Our economic machine must be geared to the produc- 
tion of both the equipment needed for national defense 
and the goods seeded for everyday living. 

“For several years prior to the outbreak of war in 
Europe, the totalitarian countries had been using a large 
part of their resources for armament purposes. Con- 
fronted with the necessity of increasing even further their 
production of war materials, they were forced to restrict 
still more drastically the production of goods entering 
into their standards of living. 

“In this country, in contrast, we start our armament 
production for national defense with ample natural re- 


sources, with unemployed but employable men, with an 
expansible plant capacity, and with idle capital, all of 
which can be put to use not only to make the nation se- 
cure against external dangers but also to work at the 
task of producing the goods and services needed for 
normal living conditions. 

“National defense is national insurance. The Ameri- 
can people can secure this necessary insurance without 
experiencing a reduction in their standard of living to 
the extent suffered abroad. But the effort to maintain 
the American living standard at its present level can 
hold hope of success only if labor, capital, and manage- 
ment work together with a united purpose for produc- 
tion, more production, and still more production. 

“Among the fundamental conditions necessary to this 
end are the following: 

“(1) an equitable relationship between the prices of 
agricultural products and the prices of other commodi- 
ties ; 

“(2) opportunity for industrial management and labor 
to operate efficiently and effectively in the processes of 
production and distribution ; 

“(3) taxation carefully and intelligently adjusted to 
meet at least non-defense expenditures, and designed to 
facilitate the flow of private capital and remove uneco- 
nomic barriers to the production and distribution of 
needed goods and services ; 

“(4) avoidance of production by government of goods 
which private enterprise can furnish; 

“(5) recognition of the value of the profit motive as a 
powerful incentive to productive effort, and of the eco- 
nomic need for profits in industry sufficient to maintain 
and expand productive enterprise ; 

“(6) maintenance of such equitable wage rates and 
conditions of employment as will promote increased pro- 
duction and employment and a higher actual income to 
workers ; 

“(7) encouragement of the investment of private capi- 
tal in production, research, and continued economic ven- 
ture; 

“(8) preservation of competition as the best assurance 
to the consumer of reasonable prices and high and im- 
proving quality of product; and 

“(9) maintenance of the buying power of consumers 
by all possible improvements and economies which will re- 
duce costs of production and distribution. . . . 


“4, Fortifying Our Moral and Spiritual Defenses 
“Essential to America’s defense effort is the moral 
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and spiritual strength of the people. There must be a 
resurgence of faith in God and country, of confidence in 
each other and in ourselves; there must be self-reliance 
and a willingness to sacrifice immediate self-interest for 
the common welfare. These have been outstanding Amer- 
ican qualities in all our history. 

“Where dictators rule, they have tried to create na- 
tional pride and zeal and to induce united action in their 
peoples by absolute control of sources of information, 
prevention of free discussion, and suppression of civil 
liberties. These are means that would never be tolerated 
in the United States. 

“In the free society which this nation is arming to 
defend we can in our American way strengthen the moral 
and spiritual vigor, the purposeful unity, that ... are 
needed now more than ever. 

“The American people are awakening to a common ap- 
preciation of what they have to defend, stirred to a com- 
mon zeal for defending it, inspired with a common pa- 
triotic devotion. We are all ready to travel the hard 
road, if need be, to assure the continuance of the Ameri- 
can way of life.” 


Under the heading “Preparing for the Future”: 


“1. When Peace Comes 


“The time will come when millions of workers engaged 
in producing goods for national defense will be released 
from that employment; when a large army of young men 
will have completed their military training ; when the sup- 
port provided by the defense program to employment in 
non-defense occupations will cease. .. . 

“Consistent with the maximum defense effort itself, 
the policies and practices followed during the existing 
emergency by business, labor, agriculture, and govern- 
ment should be such as to lessen the dangers of a post- 
war depression or cushion the effects if one should occur. 

“Among such fundamental considerations are protec- 
tion of government credit, by keeping reserves of borrow- 
ing power for future use if needed, and by encouraging 
the use of private funds for productive defense facilities ; 
prevention of an inflationary spiral of runaway prices 
and wages; curtailment by industry of any tendency to 
over-mortgage the future or to build up inventories un- 
necessarily, by unwise expansion of credit through in- 
stallment selling or otherwise; efficient expenditure of 
defense funds ; and rigid economy in non-defense expendi- 
tures of federal, state, and local governments. 

“Such measures would not delay or obstruct armament 
production; yet they would contribute much to prevent- 
ing a subsequent economic depression. 


“2. The Longer View 


“America has been built to its present stature by the 
free enterprise and individual initiative of its people. 

“Fifty years ago our geographic frontiers had disap- 
peared. We found that new industrial frontiers offered 
opportunity for even greater expansion. There are other 
industrial frontiers before us today still more extensive, 
still more promising. 

“Here in America we have an abundance of natural 
resources, of manpower, of machines, of capital, of or- 
ganizing and technical skill. 

“Inventors’ workshops and research laboratories are 
constantly supplying new things that create new jobs 
and contribute to a higher standard of living as they are 
developed into commercial products. 

“The main assurance of the future welfare of America 


lies in the present and potential wants of the people and 
in the ability of free enterprise to provide the goods and 
services the people desire. 

“Today and for the future, the American people want 
strength and security, built upon the freedom of indi- 
vidual opportunity. It is this freedom of opportunity that 
has served America so well in the past; that can make 
the nation strong and secure in the existing crisis; that 
can bring security to the individual in the years ahead, in 
such measure as his individual effort can achieve. 

“Our heritage and our vision is a free, happy, industri- 
ous America—a vital, dynamic America of self-reliant 
individuals. It is a heritage which Americans acting to- 
gether can preserve and enlarge. It is a vision which 
Americans working together can realize and fulfill.” 


Malcolm Muir, publisher of News Week, speaking on the 
subject “Can We Avoid Another Post-War Depression?” 
a apy a report of the Association’s Committee on the 

tudy of Depressions: 

The Committee hopes with its “devoutest fiber” that 
the United States may not be “forced into belligerency.” 
Nevertheless, American industry is under as great pres- 
sure as if that were the case. Preparation must be made 
to avoid postwar depression. Belligerent countries will 
be exhausted, perhaps unable to buy from us. They may 
be seeking markets for goods made with cheap labor. A 
large army of young men who have been in military 
training will have to be absorbed. Much shifting of pro- 
duction from a war to a peace basis will have to be ac- 
complished. There will be a serious threat of inflation. 
The nation must “defend itself against the results of false 
prosperity.” 

“Armaments and war are parasitic growths on our 
economy. Orchid-like, they are not self-sustaining.” 

“Nothing can be worse than the threat of Fascism. 
No element in the American population hates Fascism as 
seriously, on the basis of knowledge of what Fascism 
does, as does American business. Business knows what 
Fascism did to industry in Germany. Only business is 
in full possession of all the facts. American business ab- 
hors all state socialism and looks upon an appeaser as 
a domestic traitor whetting a knife for industry’s back.” 

It is recommended that the Wages and Hours Act be 
revised. “Costs, prices, and profits must be kept within 
reasonable limits and in economic balance.” A sharp 
line should be drawn between spending for defense and 
all other federal spending. The committee cautions that 
the avoidance of inflation up to this point should not 
blind us to potential inflation. 

The production plant of the country will probably soon 
be in full use and the bulk of the country’s unemployed 
absorbed. 

Defense should be financed out of savings; civil ex- 
penditures should be on a pay-as-you-go basis; the tax 
base should be broadened; problems of management, 
production and similar industrial matters should be 
placed fully in the hands of “trained industrialists” ; en- 
forcing of labor laws should not be confused with the 
placing of defense orders. 

Great emphasis must be placed on research. Hope 
rests largely in new industries. One person in every 
four now “has his job in one of fourteen industries that 
were unknown in 1870.” When the emergency is over 
perhaps twenty or thirty billion dollars worth of capital 
improvements will be needed for durable goods. The 
Securities Acts should be “constructively amended” to 
free investment. Postponement of public works until 
after the emergency will facilitate the transition period. 
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H. W. Prentis, Jr., president, National Association of Manu- //' 025 has laid down rules for their conduct in the National 


facturers and president, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 

caster, Pa., speaking on “Total Preparedness for America’s 

Future”: 

The membership of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers “embraces almost 8,000 employers with approx- 
imately 2,000,000 workers. Its professional staff con- 
sists of 217 men and women to whose loyalty and un- 
failing devotion to duty I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to pay public tribute. The combined budget of 
the Association proper and the National Industrial In- 
formation Committee reached a new high point this year 
at approximately $1,600,000. No less than 1,500 manu- 
facturers have served on its eighty standing and special 
committees.” The organization undertakes to “crystal- 
lize the opinion of its membership” on industrial ques- 
tions; to study and interpret fiscal, economic, social and 
governmental factors affecting industry; and to “set up 
standards of conduct and ethical procedure” for volun- 
tary acceptance. 

“Until Congress sees fit to establish a research de- 
partment to explore the facts before enacting statutes, 
should not patriotic business men try to perform that 
function ?” 

“All of the collectivists—socialists, communists, nazis, 
fascists, new liberals—whether they recognize that fact 
or not, are blood brothers under the skin. All of them 
deny the sanctity of the individual soul... . 


“The kindest comment that can be made regarding such 
misguided people is ‘Forgive them, Father, for they know 
not what they do.’” Dorothy Thompson and the Arch- 
bishop of York are cited as illustrations of prominent 
persons who have been more or less misled by the idea 
of a “planned economy.” “Twentieth Century liberals 
of this type find the modern flesh-pots of Egypt quite 
alluring.’ 

American industry is opposed to war and knows that 
“our entrance into war would in all likelihood result— 
unless we are extremely alert—in the emergence of eco- 
nomic controls on a national scale which would gradually 
undermine and ultimately destroy the precious values of 
personal freedom which our forefathers fought to estab- 
lish 160 years ago.” However, industry is strongly 
pledged to whole-hearted support of the defense program. 
It is concerned because the government has not clearly 
defined its defense objectives and because responsibility 
for production has not been sufficiently centralized. 

The National Association of Manufacturers “vigor- 
ously condemns any taking of unreasonable advantage in 
this emergency, call it profiteering or whatever you will.” 

The “tripod of freedom” is our most precious heritage: 
“representative democracy, free private enterprise, and 
civil and religious liberty.” 


Colonel Philip B. Fleming, Administrator, Wage and Hour 
Division, U. S. Department of Labor, speaking on “Wages 
and Hours and National Defense”: 

The enforcement of the 40-hour week which penalizes 
over-time is an important phase of defense. The law is 
working. Plant after plant is going on 2- and 3-shift 
operation. The Anaconda Copper Company reports 1,300 
men added because of this law. 

Much opposition came from canneries and citrus pack- 
ing houses. ‘Wholesalers descended on me in droves 
to tell me that the 40-hour week made their operations 
difficult. But not manufacturers. I had no delegations 
from New England, or Pittsburgh, or Detroit.” “Your 
government has never attempted to conduct labor relations 


Labor Relations Act. Follow those rules. It’s good cit- 
izenship and good business.” 


Resistance to the law on the part of employers has 
“greatly decreased.” Over $5,000,000 has been, collected 
for more than 150,000 employes. Restitution payments 
are now being made at the rate of about $750,000 a month. 


“In manufacturing industries, about 460,000 workers 
were getting less than 30 cents an hour. Half of them 
were making cloth or clothes. The lumber industry was 
the only other manufacturing industry with a large mass 
of workers under 30 cents an hour. They numbered 
more than 100,000.” A drive is going on now for com- 
pliance throughout the garment industry with 15,000 
establishments. It is probably “no exaggeration to say 
that the statutory minimum and the wage orders are put- 
ting $100,000,000 more a year into workers’ pay en- 
velopes.” 


Clifford S. Stilwell, vice president, The Warner and Swasey 
pe ae speaking on “The Problem of the Supply of 
or”: 


Statistics based on German experience during the 
World War show that “two productive civilians were in- 
volved for each man in military service.” Now the ratio 
is 18 to one. In the United States the World War figure 
was probably four civilians to one in military service. 
The proportionate load to be carried by industry in the 
present emergency is therefore “tremendous.” The Amer- 
ican machine tool industry was able to absorb the rising 
demand in Europe until September, 1939, when it was 
working at “fairly full capacity.” Since that time it has 
had to accept a burden equal to five times the normal 
demand—to go from $100,000,000 to $500,000,000 
over a period of a few weeks. The problem has been 
accentuated because of “lack of any apparent ability of 
any one thus far to reveal to the industry a specific tab- 
ulation of requirements for the completion of our own 
national defense project.” 


“Despite continued claims of a substantial available 
supply of such men, these sources are being constantly 
explored with disappointing success. The problem is one 
of the training either of men of no experience, or of 
retraining older men without experience and background 
in tool building. It not only can be accomplished, but is 
being accomplished.” 


The failure to maintain and develop a policy of long- 
term apprenticeship has been costly. However, a thor- 
ough “sifting of men available, to determine any mechani- 
cal aptitude regardless of experience, has provided a large 
amount of raw material. . . . The natural aversion of or- 
ganized labor to this . . . introduction of men in a given 
trade was overcome by having the older employe under- 
stand the critical nature of the circumstances. These 
new men were then individually assigned to skilled ma- 
chine operators and bench workers or assemblers and car- 
ried on the payroll as observers or learners, very largely 
non-productive, for a period of two to three months.” A 
very considerable number of the older men “have shown 
remarkable ability by virtue of their earnest endeavor to 
assume tasks unfamiliar to them in former years.” 


The older men seem to be coming into their own be- 
cause they assume responsibilities better than the im- 
petuous young men. A serious problem arises from the 
fact that “it has not been possible to develop quickly a 
type of foreman who can deal so successfully with the 
human problem as with the other factors of production.” 
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One company tried to work out with its shop commit- 
tee an incentive plan of compensation in the effort to ex- 
pedite work on national defense, but without success. 
“The principle was rejected by the workers’ committee 
on the claim that it ran counter to their union philosophy, 
by pitting one man against the other.” 

War profits are called “fool’s gold.” 


J. Howard Pew, president, Sun Oil Company, and vice presi- 
dent, National Association of Manufacturers, speaking on 
“Preserving the Private Enterprise System”: 

“Our American system of free enterprise is far more 
than just a way of doing business. It is a system which 
at its best comprehends good sportsmanship; gives free 
play to the laws of supply and demand and of competi- 
tion; produces an ever-improving standard of living; 
develops initiative, character, and discipline; and in many 
ways goes far toward improving the morale and better- 
ing the lives of our people. When I speak of free en- 
terprise at its best, I mean when it is free of monopoly, 
private or governmental; free of government control or 
intimidation; free of trade agreements that would con- 
trol prices and production, after the manner of the 
European cartel system, and after the manner too, if 
you please, of the late and unlamented N.R.A. For a 
democratic government to destroy free enterprise, is for 
that government to destroy itself.” 

“The program of government planning and control in- 
variably leads to dictatorship, and we have already gone 
half way down that road.” 


“Congress no longer makes the laws. It has delegated 
its authority to a horde of little bureaucrats who now rule 
the American people.” 


William Knudsen, director, Office for Production Manage- 
ment. 

“Congress has expressed the public will in laws such 
as the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, the Walsh-Healey 
Act, and the National Labor Relations Act and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. It has specifically directed, by the 
Walsh-Healey Act that certain representations and stip- 
ulations shall form a part of the requirements and condi- 
tions in government contracts involving over $10,000 and 
has prescribed the penalty for violations.” But “Congress 
has not directed that all or any part of these other Acts 
be written into government contracts and the considered 
decision not to do so is as affirmative an indication of 
Congressional intent as is the direction for inclusion of 
the Walsh-Healey Act.” 


“I feel that when you made your delivery schedules 
there was probably some cushion in them for contin- 
gencies, strikes and acts of God. I am going to ask you 
to forget the delivery schedules and give us whatever 
you can in the way of advanced deliveries. I would not 
be surprised if they could be advanced 20 per cent.” 


C. M. Chester, chairman, General Foods Corporation, speak- 
ing on “Industry, Speak Up!”: 

“Our task from the outset has been to save free enter- 
prise. Our task has been to prove what America has 
always known in its deep folk-mind to be true—that a 
free economy is the base and bulwark of all the freedoms 
which the common people wisely demanded be defined in 
the United States Constitution’s Bill of Rights.” 

“Who would have thought seven years ago, when busi- 
nessmen were about as popular as a skunk at a lawn 
party, that in 1940 a businessman would be running for 
President? And, what is even more encouraging, that 


the same businessman would be running as an avowed 
champion of the private enterprise system?” 


The National Industrial Information Program has 
been dramatizing the “philosophy of private enterprise,” 
has made the public attitude more favorable as the manu- 
facturer has become an “effective missionary of his own 
cause.” “We are moving to the defense of America. The 
a of our drums is the steady beat of the American 

eart. 

“Industry’s defense of private enterprise today is the 
defense of all American freedoms.” The new symbol of 
the free life is “the tripod—its one leg political, its second 
religious, and its third leg economic liberties. With any 
one gone, the whole structure of our freedom collapses.” 


Businessmen have been inarticulate. Not only so, 
but for years they have been in the doghouse. Now they 
must speak. In doing so they “must not underrate the 
sincerity or the native hardheadedness of the American 
intellectual. What we must give him is facts. Teachers 
or preachers, women’s club leaders or farm writers, social 
Statisticians or the earnest organizers of the P.T.A—All 
are at one in this.” 


General Robert E. Wood, N. A. M. director and chairman, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, speaking on “What Should 
Be Our Policy in the Present European War?”: 

“T hold no brief for Germany, but I cannot find in 
any official utterance of their government, in the pages 
of Mein Kampf, in the authenticated speeches of their 
leaders, any expression of hostility against the United 
States, or any scheme of world conquest. . .. Now I do not 
say that these plans may not be true—I simply say that 
there is as yet no reliable evidence or proof.” 


“Those of you who can think back 20 years will re- 
member the gloomy predictions about another ideology— 
Communism. Responsible men freely foretold that Rus- 
sia and its Communist philosophy would conquer all 
Europe and possibly spread to the United States. What 
do we see today—Russia reverting to a second rate Asiatic 
despotism. I conceive that neither Communism, Naziism 
or Fascism can take root and endure except under the 
abnormal conditions created by a great war... . If our 
entry into the war were not still a matter of doubt, it 
is highly probable that the war would end in a stalemate 
and some form of negotiated peace, and that, probably 
within a reasonable period of time.” 


“If the war is prolonged for two to four years more, 
Europe will be in ruins and victor and vanquished will 
end up in some form of communism or national socialism.” 

“|. . I am opposed to the American people making 
these tremendous sacrifices, risking their very system to 
interfere in the quarrels of Europe and Asia, old, sick 
and over-populated continents with ancient wounds that 
cannot be healed.” 


N.A.M. Launches Educational Program 


At the Congress of American Industry reported in the 
preceding article announcement was made of a “compre- 
hensive offer by industry to cooperate with American 
educators” in education for citizenship. One feature of 
it is a survey of textbooks. Professor Ralph W. Robey 
of Columbia University has been engaged to “abstract 
all textbooks in the field of history, civics, sociology, and 
economics in general use in the public school systems of 
the country.” 


Does your local library subscribe to Information Service? 
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